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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 



THE DICTIONARY OF CHRIST AND THE GOSPELS 

It is not surprising that in this overburdened age of ours the busy 
worker should seek after his knowledge rather in the tightly packed columns 
of dictionaries and encyclopaedias than in the more spacious fields of 
independent discussions. And if the demand is inevitable we cannot 
imagine how it could be more adequately met than by the untiring labors 
of Dr. Hastings and his coadjutors. 1 "This is, first of all, a preacher's 
Dictionary." So the Preface describes it. But that does not mean that 
it is chiefly a storehouse of homiletic material. The articles aim at a 
thoroughly scientific treatment of their subjects. But a number of topics 
are introduced as being of living interest to practical theologians, which 
would not appear in the ordinary Dictionary of the Bible. As examples 
we may name the articles, "Authority of Christ," "Back to Christ," 
"Criticism," "Fact and Theory," "Historical." 

.. Certain obvious criticisms are involved in the very scheme of an under- 
taking like this. " It includes everything that the Gospels contain 

It seeks to cover all that relates to Christ throughout the Bible and in the 
life and literature of the world" (p. v). Not to speak of the common 
ground covered by this Dictionary and the Dictionary of the Bible which 
preceded it, there is bound to be an immense amount of overlapping. In 
a good many instances, as it seems to us, that might have been avoided. 
Why have independent articles on "Communion" and "Fellowship," or 
"Boyhood" and "Boyhood of Jesus," on "Leading Ideas" (in general), 
embracing such themes as the Kingdom, the Great Example, the Fatherhood 
of God, the Son, etc., when each of these themes is treated separately and at 
length ? The article, "Appreciation of Christ," covers practically the same 
ground as that on "Influence." "Circumstantiality in the Parables "might 
surely be included in "Parables." And if the scheme is so large as to embrace 
such topics as " Christ and Evolution, " the world itself could not contain 
the volumes which might be produced. There is often a curious dispropor- 
tion of scope in the case of some articles. No doubt this is due to their 
respective writers. Thus, "Kingdom of God" is treated in six columns, 

1 A Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. By James Hastings, D.D. Vol. I, 
Aaron-Knowledge. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribners, 1907. 
xii+936 pages. $6. Sold only by subscription. 
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while "Caesarea Philippi" occupies nine. "Immanence" has two col- 
umns, while "Amen" covers four. The same restriction of treatment 
is found in the very important subjects, "Fatherhood," "Eternal Life," 
"Disease," "Dispersion." 

The level attained by the Dictionary as a whole is very high. Dr. 
Hastings has shown his practiced skill in bringing writer and subject 
together. The general standpoint of the work is very much the same as 
that of the Dictionary of the Bible. Only in isolated instances does one 
come across positions so divergent from one another as those of Mr. Morgan 
(article, "Back to Christ"), and Dr. C. W. Hodge ("Fact and Theory"). 

An excellent test of a work like this is the quality of the shorter articles. 
None of these surpass Professor B. W. Bacon's treatment of the phrase, 
"Alpha and Omega," and of the enigmatic " Aristion." Under the former 
heading he adduces a number of remarkable Hellenic and Rabbinic 
parallels, and luminously indicates the important theological bearing of 
the expression. Under the latter the complicated evidence is discussed 
with scientific insight, and the conclusions drawn seem to us unassailable. 
The same combination of compact treatment with scholarly accuracy 
may be found in the articles, "Blessing," "Hallel," and "Hymn," by Rev. 
G. H. Box. An immense amount of careful knowledge, the result of first- 
hand study of the sources, is presented with the least possible ostentation. 
Mr. W. E. Oesterley contributes very valuable discussions of "Blood" and 
"Demon; Demoniac." The admirable bibliography under "Demon" 
would itself give distinction to the article. But the treatment is equally 
thorough. The beliefs of the Old Testament, later Judaism, and the 
Gospels are dealt with in succession. Mr. Oesterley contrasts the Tal- 
mudic idea of demoniacal action, as external to its victims with the Gospel 
accounts (p. 440, note), but at a later point calls attention to the strong 
differentiation ol the demon from the person possessed, as in Luke 6: 18. 
"Very few" he remarks, "could be found nowadays who would claim to 
point to any instance in their experience of the existence of demoniacal 
possession." Some of the most intelligent and unprejudiced missionaries of 
the East can vouch for phenomena of this order which, at least, call for 
careful examination. Other excellent short articles, to select from a long 
list, are those of Professor R. Mackintosh on "Fulfilment" and "Historical." 
In view of many current discussions (notably, of the Gospels), nothing 
could be more apt than the statement that "the attempt to make history 
a special science, too coy or too scientific to deal with a (possibly real) 
supernatural, is hopelessly artificial. Scientific history must deal with all 
the demonstrable, nay, with all the probable, events of the real past" (p. 727). 
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We can refer only to a very few of the many masterly longer articles 
to be found in this volume. To take the more historical first, special men- 
tion ought to be made of "Apocalyptic Literature " by Professor Zenos, and 
"Apocryphal Gospels" by Rev. A. F. Findlay. Professor Zenos gives a 
brief but adequate account of the various Apocalypses, and then discusses 
their general characteristics, theological ideas, and points of contact with 
the New Testament precisely on the scale required by the readers of a 
dictionary. Perhaps nowhere else could a more convenient summary of 
the facts be found. Mr. Findlay has shown admirable judgment in his 
treatment of the apocryphal gospels. The subject lies so far away from 
the beaten track that it is difficult to condense, without reducing the discus- 
sion to a mere catalogue of dry details. But the writer's scholarly instinct 
has wisely guided him as to the placing of emphasis. This, together with 
a very skilful classification of the material, makes the article one of the 
most instructive in the volume. 

Perhaps the ablest articles in the Dictionary are those on the "Authority 
of Christ" (pp. 146-53) and the "Holy Spirit" (pp. 731-45) by Dr. 
Denney, and that on the "Incarnation" (pp. 796-813) by Dr. Kilpatrick. 
The first-named discussion abounds in those flashes of unerring insight 
which distinguish Dr. Denney as an interpreter of New Testament thought 
and life. What pages of futile argumentation would be saved, for example, 
as regards the Sermon on the Mount, if the true criterion of Jesus' require- 
ments were kept in view. 

His precepts are legal in form, but he came to abolish legalism and therefore 

they were never meant to be literally read What the precepts of non-resistance 

and non-retaliation mean is that under no circumstances, under no provocation, 
must the disciple of Jesus allow his conduct to be determined by any other motive 
than that of love (pp. 147, 148). 

Such a position seems to us final. Equally convincing is the writer's 
attitude toward the authority of Jesus in matters of current knowledge, 
a theme which has aroused such keen and often such irrational contro- 
versy, in recent years. 

The truth which we owe to Jesus, and for which he is our authority, is not 
information; it is not a contribution to science, physical or historical — for this 
we are cast by God on our own resources; it is the truth which is identical with 
his own being and life in the world, which is embodied or incarnate in him 
(p. 149). 

This is, of course,?a familiar idea, but it could scarcely be better expressed. 
Of quite unique importance is the article on the "Holy Spirit." Perhaps 
nothing more genuinely illuminating has been written on this complex 
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subject, except Dr. Denney's own study of the New Life and the Spirit in 
his articles on the "Theology of the Epistle to the Romans" {Expositor, 
Vol. VI, 4, pp. 422 ff.). He would confer an inestimable boon on scientific 
theology by elaborating his ideas in a work on the New Testament conception 
of the Spirit. In the present instance he deals with the conception in the 
earliest Evangelic tradition, Acts, the Pauline Epistles, and (very fully) the 
Johannine literature. It is only intended to be an outline, but every para- 
graph is rich in suggestion. For example, the student of the Synoptic 
Gospels must often be struck by the paucity of references in these books 
to the Spirit. What is the explanation? Surely Dr. Denney is right 
in saying that it takes nothing less than the life of Jesus himself "to 
show us what the Spirit means. If the last Evangelist tells us that the 
Spirit interprets Jesus, the inference from the first is that Jesus also inter- 
prets the Spirit and that only through him can we know what it means" 
(p. 734). We are glad to observe that he lends the weight of his authority 
to the true interpretation of the "tongues" at Pentecost as determined by 
I Cor., chap. 14. And he brushes aside a good deal of devout nonsense by 
reminding us that in the New Testament "the Spirit and faith are correla- 
tive terms Each of them covers, from a different point of view 

[i. e., from God's side and from man's respectively], all that is meant by 
Christianity" (p. 738). The list of literature is meager. 

We wish we had space to do justice to Dr. Kilpatrick's masterly treat- 
ment of the "Incarnation." His classification of his material is a model 
of lucidity and insight. The idea of union with God is the key to the con- 
ception. He traces this idea through Greek philosophy and the religion of 
Israel until the appearance of Christ announces it as a fact. Among much 
that is of exceptional value in the discussion we may refer specially to his 
conclusions as to Christology proper. 

If Christology is supposed to be an intellectual process, governed by forms 
of discursive thought, and issuing in propositions for which is claimed the cogency 
of a logical demonstration, it stands condemned as being out of all relation to 
Christian experience. But this personal experience is knowledge of Christ 
(p. 810). 

It was in this field that the church of the fourth century took precarious 
ground. 

The danger lay in supposing that .... the category of substance is adequate 
to express the infinite wealth of the Divine Personality, or, worse still, in directing 
men's minds to conceive of God as substance rather than as Personality (p. 811). 

Thus the standpoint is given from which a really fruitful reconstruction 
of Christological doctrine may be expected. 
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Dr. Hastings and his collaborators may justly be congratulated on the 
production of this most valuable work, whose external equipment, it ought 
to be said, is thoroughly worthy of the importance of its contents. 

H. A. A. Kennedy 
Knox College 

Toronto, Canada 



TWO UNUSUAL APOLOGIES FOR CHRISTIANITY 

Of Dr. Abbott's two recent books, 1 the second is, in the main, simply an 
explanation and defense of the first, as its title announces, and it seems best 
to treat them both in one review. 

Silanus the Christian is a novel, in which the author, as he assures us in 
the Apologia, is not attempting 

to write an accurate antiquarian romance .... but to grapple earnestly and 
honestly with the most formidable difficulties that beset Christian belief in the 
twentieth century, and to show how much a twentieth-century man may neces- 
sarily doubt or even utterly disbelieve, and yet be drawn, with St. Paul, to the 
foot of the Cross, by the "constraining love of Christ." 

This clear statement of the author's purpose relieves the critic from 
the necessity of treating seriously what might, without it, seem to be grave 
anachronisms, as when Dr. Abbott attributes to his characters, who 
are supposed to have lived in the early part of the second century, some of 
his own ingenious conjectures concerning the text and interpretation of 
passages in the New Testament, and permits Clemens, a Christian from 
Athens, to quote a verse of one of Cowper's hymns as written by "one of 
our poets." This is done so frankly that any criticism of it must judge 
it by the canons of literary taste, not of historical accuracy. It may not 
be illegitimate to attribute to people, who lived in Nicopolis about 118 A. d., 
the critical and theological difficulties which perplex us today, and the 
skilful solutions of them which our learned author develops. When, 
however, he suggests that Epictetus was influenced by the epistles of Paul, 
and, perhaps, also by the Gospel of Mark, and, on the other hand, that 
"John alludes in parts of his gospel to the teaching of Epictetus;" and when 
he makes Scaurus, one of his characters, say that, even in this early period, 
the appendix to Mark's Gospel "is probably very ancient," he touches upon 
questions of historical fact which are of considerable interest, but concern- 

1 Silanus the Christian: By Edwin A. Abbott. London: Adam and Charles 
Black, 1906. 368 pages. 7s. 6d. 

Apologia: An Explanation and Defence. By Edwin A. Abbott. London: 
Adam and Charles Black, 1907. xvi-t- 102 pages. 2S. 6d. 



